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Nor did the more successful competitors escape criticism
and temporary rejection for the same reason. The expected
delays in charging and releasing continuous brakes were
shown to be of no moment, and the performance of the
Westinghouse brake was satisfactory in service work, but
emergency applications of the brake produced such violent
shocks, due to slow serial action, that the committee re-
ported adversely as to the adoption of any existing brake
as standard for freight-train operation. At the same time
an invitation was extended to all brake manufacturers to
take part in a second series of trials in the spring of 1887.
This was done in the hope that meanwhile such improve-
ments might be made in the speed of emergency applica-
tions as to overcome the admitted deficiency in the air
brake, or that some other form of brake might be submitted
that would satisfactorily meet all the conditions imposed.

The situation was serious, not to say alarming, for the
great unoccupied field was in freight braking, and that field
was immensely greater than the passenger field already
pretty well cultivated. The cars in freight service, includ-
ing "company" cars, are from forty-five to fifty times as
many as those in passenger service. Many of the air-brake
men in the Brake Company and on the railroads were
gloomy. But it was the kind of situation which Westing-
house enjoyed. He at once started lines of inquiry and
experiment that culminated in the production of the so-
called quick-action triple valve. Let the reader carefully
note this, for it was an epoch, not only in the history of the
brake, but in the history of land transportation.

M THE QUICK-ACTION TRIPLE VALVE

The first form of this valve was covered by U. S. Patent
360,070, issued March 29,1887. The improved form which